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On February 22nd 1985, th 


aunching of Blue Note Records was celebrated at New Y( 
of the label's past and present ar 


Filmed and digitally recorded, that historic night is now preserved and presented as four individual albums plus a music videi 

ONE NIGHT WITH BL UE NOTE 


Hat and Beard 

Herbie Hancock, Bobby Hutcherson, Joe Henderson, Freddie Hubbard, Ron Carter, Tony Willi 
Newson gather for a spectacular set that moves gracefully from funk to a tribute to Eric Dolphy. 



VOLUME 2 ■ BT 85114 

Side 1 Side 2 

Sweet And Lovely Pontos Cantados 

Appointment in Ghana Broadside 

Passion Dance 
Blues On The Corner 



McCoy Tyner, Jackie McLean, Woody Shaw, Cecil BcBee and Jack DeJohnette make up the powerful all-star ensemble on side 
one. Avante garde pioneer Cecil Taylor and saxophonist Bennie Wallace push Jazz's frontiers in their individual features on side 
two. - 



An all-star Jazz Messengers with Art Blakey, the reunion of Jimmy Smith with Lou Donaldson and Stanley Turrentine, and the 
teaming of Kenny Burrell and Grover Washington make this a varied, but most powerful recording. 


VOLUME 4 - BT 85116 

Side 1 

The Blessing 
Tone Poem 
Lady Day 
El Encanto 


Side 2 
How Long 

When You Wish Upon A Star 
Jumpin'Jack 


The Charles Lloyd Quartet with Michel Petrucciani and guitar sensation Stanley Jordon i 
These are their performances amid the Label's veterans on this historic night. 


Also available The Best of Blue Note - BST2 84429 



PLUS MANY OTHER TITLES ON THE WORLDS BEST JAZZ LABEL 
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YOUSSOU N’DOUR I 
ETOILEDE DAKAR 


TENOR TONIC/LOL COXHILL/ 

HORNWEB 

Friday 

Hornweb, a pink and nervy schoolboy's 
World Sax Quartet, from Sheffield, were a 
daring and encouraging opener: tracing 
descent, maybe, through some kind of a 
Monk-Lacy line, artfully peculiar composition 
breaking into wilfully disciplined improvisation, 
slipping from mediaeval block chords to 
unsettling counterpoint, they never quite 
overcame the problems such outfits tend to 
have with rhythm, but sarcastic enough and 
eager enough to be worth checking out. 

Lol was Lol: the only reason no one gets to 

that they know he'd look at them, and go out 
and entertain a bus queue. Which would never 
do. He's no radical, of course, all those wails 
and wiggles and the bop with the knobs 
chipped off are bent into an iron logic of 
development... 

... which couldn't be said for Alan 
Skidmore’s Tenor Tonic, the festival's major 
disappointment: four fiery players at full force, 
and simply muffling instead of sparking each 
other. This bastard sixties child, free but only 
barely, seems very macho and humourless 
with its incessant speed and noise. And these 
'frontiers of tonality ' have been a suburb 
stuffed with slumming musos for years. 


PETER PONZOL/DON RENDELL 

4/INSIDE OUT 

Saturday 

Chris Green's Inside Out outclassed their 
weedy name: they played for too long, but 

buoyant by a shivering drumsurf from Paul 

The Don Rendell Four seemed flustered to 
start, but the rhythm section worked 
themselves into a crisp shuffle, and some 
scything guitar chord-slicing from Esmond 
Selwyn fired into a beat that flashed and cut 

are more amiable than challenging, and their 
deference to the Buggin's Turn round of solos 
does them no favours - would a couple fewer 
bass and drum solos really provoke demands 
for our money back? - but this is fine 
entertainment when they let themselves get 
up a little head of steam. 

Peter Ponzol seemed happy to guest on his 
own set: presumably because he was playing 
alongside Keith Tippett, who turns all eyes, 
what with what he plays, and how he plays it, 
and even his increasingly poorly appearance. 

bass solo: Paul Rogers clawing life from the 
bass, pulling the sad and ferocious shape in 
and out of Haden's “Song For Che", surely 
the greatest song that never charted, even now. 


CHARLES AUSTIN/ 

KEITH TIPPETT & 

ELTON DEAN/ 

EVAN PARKER & 

KENNY WHEELER 
Sunday 

Two Odd Couples tonight: Wheeler & 

Parker first. Evan squirts many-tongued 
brillopad shapes over and under Kenny's 
blurred echoes of other times and other 
trumpets, while drummer Will Evans 
contributes a scatterbrained fluttering and 
clangour... this was invigorating and rich 
without maybe being right there : on slow 
nights you find yourself watching Parker more 
intently than you listen. Second, Tippett's 
return, with Elton Dean this time: a raw-boned 
saxello meander through a hail of nails: as 
before, Tippett steals the limelight. 

Charles Austin's manner and playing are 
very relaxed, and he works in a deceptively 
easygoing milieu, short pieces somewhere 
between formal and free, into which he drops 
effortless bop twirls, while rhythm boys Marcio 
Mattos and Joe Gallivan crack open the svelte 
beat-surface with little knots and judders of 
aberrant violence. Nice way to go out, too, 
with an old-fashioned nightclub sound that 
easily punctures lazy nostalgia. 
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LIVE WIRE 


Chamber Choir 

MONDAY FEATURED the work of Philip 
Glass, the one certain star turn of the new 
American music and the man who has done 
more than anyone to make it accessible. His 
third opera Akhnaten was premiered in 
London on June 17. 

The Glass evening featured the New 
London Chamber Choir who performed the 
three acapella songs to texts by Paz, 
Levesque and Leonard Cohen commissioned 
by the city of Quebec. For the second half, 
they joined forces with Arditti second violinist 
Alexander Balanescu and organist Paul 
Webster to play the “Knee Play" interludes 
from Einstein on the Beach. 

The evening had begun with Glass's best 
known theme, "Openings" from Glassworks, 
played by the tireless Mikhashoff. Oddly this 

subsequent world premiere of the music to 
Mishima, for Paul Schrader's feature film 
about the Japanese novelist. There was a 
strong sense, against all promise and 
expection of new ground, that Glass was 
working safe territory. How far that was 
determined by the programmatic content of 
the piece, divided as it was into short episodic 
units, and how much by the increasing 
demands of recording company and audience 

is still the sense that Glass's method may 
have become repetitive in a less than 
productive way. 

Certainly this aqti-elitism is refreshing and 
much needed, but it would be a pity if his 
commitment to communicability were allowed 
to dull his sense of adventure. 

The Glass concert neatly rounded off the 
first 'unit' of the Almeida programme. Glass is 
forty-eight and a star. Conlon Nancarrow is 

limited circle in his homeland. Charles Ives' 
progeny are beginning to see the end of their 
exile. It is sad that the older among them 

few better stimuli to composition than hearing 
one’s works played - and it is sad that Ives' 
own career should have been so constrained 
and constricted by incomprehension and 
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O F YOU stumble ir 

(between 105th & 106th Streets o 
Broadway) every second or third 
Saturday, you might catch a musician named 
Bobby Radcliff. You have the obligatory TV at 
the corner of the bar, with the Mets competing 
for your attention. If you sit at the bar you 
would have trouble making the musicians out, 
although neither hordes nor distance stand in 
your way. The gerry-rigged lighting - 


incandescents, different colours, unfocused - 
strains to peer through strips of gauze and 
bedsheets tacked to the ceiling. 

There is something of the "Dad’s Garage" 
syndrome about this gig (“Hey, let's put a 
band together” - “Yeah, we can use my 
Dad's garage.”). One week the cops stopped 


too loud. Sometimes an old lady drapes 
herself on a couch in front of the restroom for 
the night. And if you come at 10:00 to listen to 


chairs rightside up. (If the bar hasn't opened, 
you’ll have to fetch your own beers at a Deli.) 

usually five to seven people sitting close 
enough to be considered listeners. Bobby 
Radcliff plays blues guitar. 

He started playing in Bethesda, Maryland at 
the age of eleven. His first idol was Elvis, and 
he got Hound Dog, his first record, when he 
was five or six. Growing up in the DC area, he 
heard a lot of rockabilly, and dug Roy Clark, 
Bobby Parker (“Watch Your Step") and radio 
station WOL. As he got older he’d listen to 
Nighthawk: “He’d play Elmore (James) at two 
a.m., the only time he could do it; he’d turn up 
the volume so loud, you’d get the reverb." But 
Radcliff is firm on his earliest influence: 



His first teacher said he had no talent, so he 
tried to learn the easiest chords - blues 
chords. He started hearing the name Muddy 

tunes. He was listening to everything, and 
considers the DC area was the crossroads for 
various Southern musics, Northern jazz, and 
even Chicago blues, thanks to Nighthawk. At 
sixteen, enamoured of guitarist Magic Sam 
above all others, he took off for Chicago in 
1967 to find his idol. 

He finds Sam in the Cook County Hospital. 
Sam is surprised that anyone would go to so 

around the joints on Chicago’s West Side. "I 
met the South Side guys - Junior Wells and 
Buddy Guy, one of my favorites - but that 
came later. Sam lived on the West Side, so he 
had no reason to play anywhere else. There 

He also became familiar with Jimmy 
Dawkins’ music (an acknowledged fan hears 
more Dawkins than Sam in Bobby's playing 

third summer, he attends the Ann Arbor Blues 
Festival, where he saw Son House for the first 
time. He’s still hangin' out with Sam and Otis 

played together, they’d trade basses - Sam 
would play bass for Otis, then they’d switch 

Chicago summers. ^ 

And you can hear it all in his playing. He's 
obviously a tireless listener and student of the 
blues. When I speak to him, he mentions 
influences and people he’s played with (Rush 
and Lowell Fulsom among them), but these 

kinds of music, and as all musicians do, 
makes no distinctions. At first I hear Junior 
Wells on “(Come See Me) Early in the 
Morning", although he played it in a waltz 
time, almost pianissimo; very affecting (he 
informs me later it’s a Sonny Boy tune). His 
“Looking Good" owes a lot to Magic Sam, but 
the dense improvising shows more than just 
dexterity - (he called it a "muted boogie") 

former (and it’s a Billy Boy Arnold original, 
anyway, he says). By the time he does "Tell 
Me Why (You Wanna Hurt Me So)”, I’m 
hearing rockabilly, and his soloing is 
unabashedly Cowboy. 

Radcliff plays the whole instrument. His 
nimble fingerings and bent chords are uplifting 
as he moves swiftly through an improvisation; 
he’s absorbed all these influences, yet 
remained in the blues tradition. Catching him 
recently with Rush at Tramps, I found his solo 
work more invigorating than the legendary 
“last of the Chicago bluesmen”. 

possibly “last of a dying breed” is a pertinent 
one: Bobby Radcliff is a relatively young, 

blacks of an earlier generation. (He cut a 
record, “That’s All I Need", on the Aladdin 
label in DC, in 1973.) And you could say this is 
just a white kid copping blues licks, with 
nothing of his own to say. That he can play, 
and play his ass off, is as axiomatic as one of 
his logical, stinging solos. 

But playing a dive like the Blue Rose only 
re-inforces the images of blues playing as a 


dying, clich6d form, relegated to dingy bars: a 
noisy, twanging reverb to complement the 
grubby surroundings. It needn’t be that way. 

If this place were in the East Village, its 
seediness would be exploited. It would be 
called MondoTrasho, or Interface IV, and 
people would have to stand outside watching 
the hipsters inside. For now Radcliff’s group 
has to pass a hat around at the end of the set, 
and maybe there’s ten bucks to split three 
ways (The Illusions, his back-up, comprise 
bass guitar and drums). 

Well, Radcliff did get a couple of Sundays’ 
gigs at Tramps recently... and if you stay 
late enough at the Blue Rose, people do start 
to ‘throng’ (by the end of the second set, 

started to dance, egged on by Bobby’s 
rocking guitar. He says the dancing helps him 
play better. 

Figure out his schedule, go to the Blue 
Rose, and hear Radcliff play. You can call him 
what you wan’, / call him messin' with the kid. 


FROM THE Blue Rose to the Blue Note, from 
blue jean to black tie. The event is long gone 
now, but when a record company honours 
itself, and the company has Blue Note’s 

And so a (blue) note or two will be struck. 

My worthy constituent called it "the high 
drama of mediocrity” as the "lazy neo¬ 
classical sound of mid-60’s Blue Note 
material" dominated the event. Another critic 
called it “chest-pounding before the dawn". 

As I was out-of-town, I must rely for my review 
on my colleague. 


Cuscuna as resident historian/archivist, are 
re-launching Blue Note as a jazz label. They 
are hoping to sign (and re-sign) jazz greats for 
new recording dates, as well as re-issue the 
classic jazz that Alfred Lion and Francis Wolff 
produced for something like 30 years. Already 
the reissues, of Bud Powell, Thelonious 
Monk, Dexter Gordon, et al., with that 
distinctive logo and calligraphy, are in the 
shops - and have been welcomed back 
enthusiastically. Who Lundvall and Cuscuna 
will get into the studios, and whether the 
results will be as challenging and necessary 
as they were the first time around for the label, 


And so a reunion of sorts, a celebration for 
all that great sound. A huge media event - a 
society event, my colleague reports. A self- 
congratulatory soirde, with a lot of players 


50’s-60’s recordings, others merely re¬ 
hashing - the results lame pastiche. To wit: 

- Walter Davis, Art Blakey and Reggie 
Workman led off with a nice trio, after 
interminable speeches; they played Monk, 
and “Criss-Cross" sounded fine. Blakey 
chipped in a fine solo but then, in a move that 
established a precedent, three players 
strolled onstage to join in. Maybe someone 
felt it would be difficult to “squeeze” everyone 
in (more than thirty musicians), or that there'd 
be sanctity in numbers. Curtis Fuller, Freddie 
Hubbard and Johnny Griffin added weight and 
volume to the stage, but little grace. Only 
Griffin and Blakey, trading fours in classic 
style, seemed to make good sense. 
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cheeks are laced with cognac 

hips sealed with five satin nails 

rry dreams and romance of new, fools and old - 

les 

veen the musk of fat 
the side pocket of my mink tongue 


en to champagne bubble from this solo 


ence of Rose Solitude 
sran from texas tiger from Chicago 
ver the shrine of Duke 
> like Satchmo like Nat (King) ( 
never die because love they say 
er dies 


11 you from stair steps of these 
;e metallic snakes 
;e flashing fish skins 
the melodious cry of Shango 
ounded by sorrow 
jurple velvet tears 
iockhounds limping from crosses 
n turtle skinned shoes 
n diamond shaped skulls and car 
ie from dead gazelles 
tring a face of wilting potato 
;rey and black scissors 
>ee bee shots and fifty red boils 
the whole world loved him 


ill you from suspenders of two- 
m inca frosted lips 
nchalant legs 

ill you from howling chant of sist 
1 the exaggerated hearts of a hur 
men 

y loved him 

> world sliding from a single 
o a caravan of heads made into t 
vers 
k me 

;ence of Rose Solitude 
ckadee from arkansas that’s me 
eeD on cotton bones 
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16th - 18th AUGUST 1985 

A THREE DAY CELEBRATION OF 
JAZZ IN THE BEAUTIFUL MARKET 
TOWN OF BRECON, POWYS 

★ OVER TWO HUNDRED MUSICIANS 
★ IN OVER TWO DOZEN VENUES 

BRECON JAZZ AMERICAN 
ALLSTARS 

(inc. WARREN VACHE, BENNY WATERS, MILT HINTON) 

JAN GARBAREK QRT. LOOSE TUBES 
EUROPEAN CLASSIC JAZZ BAND 

(w. bent persson & TOMAS ORNBERG) 

SUNWIND DISTRICT SIX SWEET & SOUR 
SLIM GAILLARD 

29th STREET SAXOPHONE QUARTET 
STAN TRACEY QUARTET CHICAGO SIX 
KEN COLYER BERYL BRYDEN 
& Dozens of Others!! 





Among 

those 

appearing 


Send for further info and 
booking form to: 

Brecon Jazz 85 
Festival Office 
Watton Mount, 
Brecon LP3 7AW 
Tel: (0874) 2631 
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and other members of Ornette's Prime Time, 
tubaist Joe Daley (“the elephant, bull-roarer, 
diesel truck sound"), Coltrane’s biographer 
Bill Cole on several Eastern reed instruments, 
and her son Denardo Coleman on drums. 

Her poetry is intensely, proudly political. 
Even when she writes triumphantly of the 
splendour of Josephine Baker, (So Many 
Feathers), she has to question the legendary 
dancer’s decision to appear in South Africa. 

committed - , the Cuban Nicolas Guillen, Lorca, 
Neruda, the Martiniquan Aime Cesaire and 
Leon Damas from French Guiana, co¬ 
founders with Leopold Senghor of the 
negritude poetry movement. 

She belongs in a category with people like 
Sonia Sanchez, Don L. Lee, Amiri Baraka and 
the late Larry Neal, militant poets for whom 
““e struggle didn’t end when a few Blacks 

■ i- -■ i hip-hop culture 


ire of Denardo and he had t 
il. I could only go down in the 
e because then he could stay wil 


Did going to the south have a r 
your life? 

Oh sure 


became bank pres 


accessible, not to say comfortable, for those 
with expectations formed in the European 
literary tradition. Which is not to detract from 
such equally important writers for, as Cortez 


Poetry' tag was reminiscent of the Beat era 
and people like Ted Joans. 

Cortez: Right! Ted is definitely a ‘jazz poet’. 
But I really like working with music. The 
attitude of the poet against the attitude of the- t . 
musicians. The way we work is to sitdotyn 
and talk about it. And \£h§i) tm fcekding 
they’re just simply responding to what it is Ijm < 

saying: they’re respondjig^th^’rfV | C U* 

I remember LangstontHugtel/nadd a I* 1 
record with Mingus that WSS Very Interesting. 
And then there was someone else who wasiaj 5 
playwright - Lonne Eldeit- wh0 flteftj&a 
recording. Something about ’Oh, living that 
jazz again', and I think Mipgqs'wae on,that, 1 ; 
too. And just in February there tores a six-hour 
programme at Columbia University r^dio 
station about poetry-and-jazz. And I didn’t 
realise there was that mudhTIt was just 

mC When e didyou actually ^ ^ 

In the early 60s I started to write down more* 
thoughts, but in a different way0n*lV)& I 
when I went to work with the Civil Rights 
movement in 1963 in Mississippi, tapstv 
thoughts turned out to be pcteM& f-was dowi 
there off and on maybe four months. I came 
back to do support work in 


it really did. It was during that time 
mai i ueyan to realise something about all the 
things I had felt prior to that: the anger or the 
frustration that we in the Black community feel 
about unemployment, about our state of 
suffering, and our relationships to different 
things. The fact that we were always under 
the thumb of the police who seemed always to 

married we always had problems with those 
elements, the police and so on. 

people who were organising to fry to do 
something with their lives, made me know that 
it was possible to get rid of some of this 
suffering, these negative kind of experiences 
that you had in Los Angeles. So naturally I 
grew and felt better because I felt there was 
something that could be done. 

It builds your strength to be around 
something as clearly defined as the situation 

Yeah, it was a subtle thing in California. In 
the South there was no doubt about who you 
were and what the situation was and who your 
enemies were. It builds your strength but at 
that point it was really built by the 
organisation. You could just be there and 
know what your situation was, but if you 
weren't part of the organisation you could still 

about it. The fact that we were trying to seek 
some solution to the problems, that was the 
most important thing. 

So to come back to your writing, this 
experience must have had quite an effect. 

It did. I started to write and try to talk about 
just my everyday experiences. I wrote more 
political kind of works, works that could be 
read at rallies. I became just generally more 
active, not just in writing but as an organiser. 

Did you call yourself a poet then ? 


‘A WMinlc 


\ > place in Watts. I taught dram 

of improvisational works. The group featured 
a lot of other writers, we wrote plays for the 
y group and I wrote poetry. 

Those wSre very revolutionary tin — 
t Wind-...- 


. . | Yes! and I thir^k Malcolm X \ 
instrumental ii 

, yb^llcoln^the way he spoke, ^lis 

the way he orchestrated his'work and so on. I 

His father was k preacher in the Baptist 

. { ^es, t think so, and i person Who had been 
very influenced by Marcus Garvey. 

I'was ihihking not dp much about the actual 
\ wokfs that Malcolm would have used as a 
Moslem preacher, but the way of delivery and 
( flow thktfradition carries on. 

1 Tes, sure. But he was special, l guess, 
because he had had lots of different 
\ ( experiences and he could put all this into his 
speeches. The way he analysed, and what he 


thought was significant and important to say, 
and how he put the different combinations 
together. It was just fascinating to read and to 

I don’t think most people here realise what 
an impact Malcolm had. 

because of that he was in your home ! He was 
in homes all across the country and probably 
the world because the news media picked up 
what he had to say. And after he had said 
what most Black people were thinking, after 
he said that out loud, you could never have 

again. They were saying "Oh we didn't know 
you thought like that; do you agree with him?" 
And so there was a confrontation. You either 
had to stand up and say ’yes’ or you had to go 

You know, before Malcolm everybody 
called themselves ’Negroes’. After Malcolm 
everybody called th« ' , 



things in poetry that you're supposed to do, 
work on the structure as well as doing 
something innovative, and hopefully, do 


mean that work that 
is f more reflective, or less immediate, tends to 
be regarded as not being 'revolutionary' 


poetry or the more established poets ar< 

people that get most of th>-- 

of the publicity. Th- 

think it should. The publishing world is 
dominated - is owned- by white people. And 
thky choose or select what they would like to 
publish. This maybe includes one book a year 
by a Black person, but it’s extremely limited. 
Publishers are interested in money or either 
saying that they published one Black or two 
Asians, that they had an open-door policy. But 


We were very frispired woijld to most Black people, and that’s why 


i my own records and I’rr 
younger people to thi: 


vill be published here by Pluto Press 
ar. Her recordings l/nsubmiss/ve 
nd There It Is are available from Bola 
3 .0. Box 96, Village Station, New 
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THERE ISA 


t Ai/ezNtez 

IN THE TOWN 



of our passion that this project exists.” 

Herbie Hancock plays Dexter s piano 
player, both audially and visually (with Billy 
Higgins and Pierre Michelot). He is also 
composing the score, which he began 
preparing even before signing a contract. “I 
felt very proud to be a jazz musician when I 
read your screenplay,” he told Tavernier: "It’s 

People like Winkler and Tavernier (who 
collaborated on the script with David Rayfiel) 
have succeeded within society's structures. 
Jazz fans of this intelligence and stature often 
have an outsized love and respect for such an 
irrational holy endeavour they perhaps wish 
they themselves had been capable of. 
Tavernier wants “to dramatize the force of 
these musicians and their music.” 

Michel Boutinard Rouelle, for another 
example, inaugurated the Paris Jazz Festival 
when he was director of culture for the city. He 
is a graduate of the prestigious Ecole Normale 
d'Administration (ENA) and was once chief of 
staff for prime minister, now mayor of Paris, 
Jacques Chirac. And yet he once said, ”1 felt 
so proud being able to hire Miles Davis.” He 
laughed, somewhat embarrassed to define 
himself in such a 'groupie' perspective. Aulour 
de Minuit is about the relationship between an 
Afro-American saxophonist and this sort of 
Frenchman. 

“The dramatic idea,” Tavernier explained, 
“is a strange friendship between two men from 
different cultures. The Frenchman, played by 
Francois Cluzet, falls so much in love with the 
music and the saxophonist who plays it that he 
begins to let his own life fall apart. He neglects 
his obligations to his eleven-year-old 
daughter. Jazz is his mistress, in a way. It's 
really a love story." 

and a real-life drama mirrors the plot. He has 
been ill recently, a victim of past excess, the 
wearing road life and age in general. “I am 
very content," Tavernier said, “because I 
believe this role has given Dexter a reason to 
live. He was very very weak a year and a half 
ago when I first talked to him about it, weak 
and sceptical. But he is excited and taking 
good care of himself now.” 

. soundtrack will include standards like "As 
Time Goes By” associated with Gordon, 
original compositions by Hancock, and Bud 
Powell tunes from "Un Poco Loco" (a tenor 
cutting session with Wayne Shorter) to his 
overlooked ballad "Time Waits." Bobby 
Hutcherson, Freddie Hubbard, Tony Williams 
and Ron Carter, among others, will have 
speaking and playing roles. 

“There are many things I can never 
understand about the life of an Afro-American 
jazz musician,” says Tavernier, who in fact 
understands more than most of us. He is an 
encyclopedic repository of jazz information. 
When I remarked on the extent of his 
knowledge to an assistant, he shrugged and 
smiled: “Bertrand knows everything." 

"I did not grow up in that milieu," Tavernier 
continued: "That is why I structured the plot 
around the Franco-American relationship. It 
permits me to root myself in the story. 
Obviously in one film we cannot express the 
totality of the jazz mentality: but at least one 
thing is certain. I do know the real thing when I 
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A BLUE NOTE COLLECTION 



At last! The Blue Note compilation you’ve been gasping for! Blakey, Silver, Powell, Morgan, 
Byrd, McLean ... and a cast of thousands (well, a few) more on The Best Of Blue Note. 

And The Wire has fifteen copies of this exemplary double album to give away. If you want 
to try your luck, just scan the modest set of questions below, jot down the answers and 
send them to: Blue Note Competition, The Wire, 51 Beak Street, London W1R 4AB. If you're 
one of the first fortunate fifteen with the correct info, an LP will be yours! 


• 1. In what year did Blue Note first commence operations? 

• 2. Who recorded a Blue Note LP called Speak No Evil ? 

• 3. What instrument was played by Blue Note artist Ike Quebec? 

• 4. Who plays bass on Andrew Hill’s Smokestack LP? 

(The Editor's decision Is final In ell metters pertaining to this competition). 
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hammering out a 


“ I think Gary thinks Bruce was more 
responsible for how the album came out than 
he was," says Stanley. “But honestly, really, 
Bruce didn’t tell me what kind of album to 
make. It was my choice. I wanted to bring in 
people who don't normally listen to jazz. I felt 
that, without compromising my artistry, I could 
make an album that gently brought people 
into the label. Nobody told me to do it that 
way. I thought that was the best thing for me 
to do. Some of the albums I plan to do, there 
won’t be any goal at all for who is going to 
listen to it. I know they'll have a smaller 

anything wrong with wanting jazz to be 
popular. 

“One thing I'd like to point out on the 
subject of Gary Giddins' comments - It's a 
pity he didn't see that the way the album is set 
up, the climax of the whole programme is 
'Return Expedition’. Everything else points 
towards that. Everything happens. I was 
getting deep into the music there. My goal is 
not to play mild music for the average person, 
but I do want to bring the average person into 
appreciating the depths of the music too.” 

Stanley Jordan has a book coming out on 
his innovatory technique in the fall, to be 
published by 21 st Century Music Productions 
of New Jersey, who also publish Al Dimeola 
and Ralph Towner. He has kept detailed 
notes on his experiments over the years. Also, 
like Wynton Marsalis, he hopes to cut a 
classical album, possibly Bach’s Goldberg 
Variations. 

Several guitarists have stated that they 
invariably produce their best work at home, in 

“Yeali. This is one of the trade-offs. Once 
you bring something out of the house, all the 
other forces act on it. To a degree, I agree. My 
best playing goes on at home. I don't have to 
think who's listening, I just concentrate on the 
music. But I also find sometimes the audience 
does help my playing. I guess I prefer to have 
both -1 go in cycles. 

“When I’m on the road for a long time, then 
I get tired of the stuff I'm playing and I think, 
what's the point? Then I want to get off the 
stage and go home. When I take time off, I 
learn all this new stuff and I really get the juice 
flowing again, and then I feel like WOW! 
People should hear this! I really love this so 
much, I feel people are really gonna love this 



Stanley Jordan is the hottest 
property in jazz guitar since 
Montgomery and Benson. But will 
the young virtuoso go for the soft 
option of MOR prettiness? He talks 
with pen-not-plectrum BRIAN CASE. 
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SONNY 

ROLLINS 

RETURN OF THE COLOSSUS 

After thirty years as The Great Tenorman, 
Sonny Rollins is still pushing after new 
sounds, new methods, new music. Here 
he reflects on where he’s been and where 
he’s going next. 


THE WIRE INTERVIEW BY 
RICHARD COOK 



T'S SO quiet in this hotel suite that 

clock that isn’t there. A moment 
later, a giant man shambles massively into the 
room and extends his hand. In shapeless 
trousers, floppy London T-shirt and 
impenetrable dark glasses, Sonny Rollins 
downplays his stature; but one feels in the 
shadow of a great figure. 

He has been at the very heartbeat of the 
jazz tradition for thirty years. At twenty-five he 
was the master saxophonist, and in his fifties 
he is still the nonpareil of tenor players. As 
jazz has burst inward and outward, dissolved, 
mutated and generally refused to conform to 
accepted notions, Rollins has been uniquely 
steadfast. His periods away from the scene, 
frequently disappointing records in the 70s 
and 80s and occasional tampering with 
inappropriate forms scarcely detract from the 
achievement: Rollins has remained true to 
himself, no matter how hard the price. 

because his tactics - a virile, all-powerful 
tone, hair-raising rhythmic risks, impatience 
with formal designs and a genius for the 

synthesising jazz materials in any variation. 
The sophistications that Rollins brought to the 

what happened with the onset of Freedom. 
Records like Newk's Time and Saxophone 
Colossus are unsurpassed as statements of 
saxophone playing. Hearing him recompose 
the chintzy strains of “Surrey With The Fringe 


On Top" into a whirlwind of melodic burrs, 
slurring leaps and eloquent asides is to hear 
the raw matter of bebop being ruthlessly, 
brilliantly civilised. 

As if encumbered by his gifts, Rollins has 
spent much time since working through areas 
he hasn’t been sure of. His two sabbaticals 
away from the scene obscure any clear lines 
of development, but he looked into Coleman's 
path in Our Man In Jazz and tracked ever 
more troubled and restless routes through the 
standard repertoire. Going through some of 
his RCA albums - especially the disturbing 
collection of outtakes, The Alternative Rollins 
- offers a dark insight into an improviser’s 

But Rollins goes on. Those who heard him 

London show of electrifying excitement, could 
only gasp that Rollins still invests so much of 
himself and his resources in his own playing. 
After a lifetime on bandstands, one could 
expect a player to tread gingerly through his 
own pet, polished licks and careful tracings: 
Sonny obliterated all that with an opening “I’ll 
Be Seeing You” fused with exultant violence, 
an endless variety of shapes and emphases 
to hand. It's as if the mere act of playing still 
shakes loose his old demons. 

says Rollins. The voice has the same 
unearthly tone of the man who introduced 
“Sonnymoon For Two” at the Vanguard in 

bit like I did in the 50s, play with the same type 


of groups and so on. But it’s getting a li 
more contemporary. They’re not so an»- 
electric bass, for instance. 

“In America, about eighty per cent of our 
work is in colleges. We do very few clubs, just 
some showcase places for one or two nights. 
And the audiences are generally receptive.” 

How about the long-expected trip to 


“There's been talk of it, but there's no 
money involved. We’d have to do it ourselves, 
which is good in a way - there’d be a lot of 
publicity. I’m interested in playing in Russia. 
I’ve met a lot of Russian musicians who know 
my work. As soon as I can afford the trip...’’ 

The bugbear of Rollins’ work in the thirteen 
years since his last sabbatical has been his 
problem with maintaining a contemporary 
edge. On record and in performance alike, the 
imperious authority of the tenor has been 
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STUART 

NICHOLSON 

examines Sonny 

Rollins’ 1956 

masterpiece. 

Saxophone 

Colossus. 


■ New York, 22 June 
1956; 5 October 1956. 

Moritat, Blue Seven, 
Strode Rode, St Thomas, 
You Don’t Know What 
Love Is, Kids Know. 

Sonny Rollins (ts), 
Tommy Flanagan (p), 
Doug Watkins (b), 

Max Roach (d). (On Kids 
Know only - Kinny 
Dorham (t) added, Wade 
Legge Id) and George 
Morrow (b) replace 
Flanagan and Watkins. 


SONNY ROLLINS 

Saxophone Colossus (Prestige 7079) 



FROM THE moment it was issued, 
Saxophone Colossus was hailed as a classic. 
But for the twenty-five-year-old Sonny Rollins 
it was just another session during a creative 
high that followed the first of several furloughs 
during his unorthodox career. During a two 

recording sessions that started with Worktime 
and ended in Freedom Suite, taking in 
Saxophone Colossus and Way Out West plus 
a couple of classic Blue Note sessions for 

By any standards it was an astonishing 
period of creativity, and saw Rollins prise jazz 
improvisation out of the vice-like grip of 
Charlie Parker’s influence. Parker had left a 
legion of followers whose solos sounded like 
an enormous glissando, and it was not until 
Rollins was able to demonstrate, first with 
Worktime- “There Are Such Things" and 
“There’s No Business Like Show Business” - 
and then in the climactic Freedom Suite, that 
jazz could be sustained in lengthy periods of 

even wit. Saxophone Colossus is the beacon 
that illuminates this period, a masterwork that 



The album’s status was enhanced by an 
analysis of the track “Blue Seven” by Gunther 

synonymous. In a music conspicuously short of 
scholarly study, Schuller dissected “Blue 
Seven”, a twelve bar blues, rather like 
subtracting petals from a flower to explore its 
beauty. He wrote, with almost teutonic 
thoroughness, of melodic motifs based on a 
tritone (augmented fourth) and a major third 
which were moved through thematic variation 
(and repetition and motivic elision) to produce 
structural cohesiveness to the improvisation. 

To Schuller, “Blue Seven” was “an example 

is based not only on harmonic sequence but 
on melodic idea as well." 

The raison d’etre of his study was “what 
Sonny Rollins has added conclusively to the 
scope of jazz improvisation is the idea of 
developing and varying the main theme” - 
heady stuff indeed and really a rather 


extravagant claim; motivic development was 
hardly new. Most people can take a stab at 
whistling the opening variations of 
Beethoven's Fifth. It was not lost on Tin Pan 
Alley either: “All the Things You Are”, for 
example, bases its motif on fourth leaps, and 
“My Heart Stood Still” sequentializes three 

In fact, Rollins’ motivic development was 
not the grand innovation Schuller claimed, but 
“Blue Seven” is such a succint deployment of 
this resource that the end can be forgiven for 
justifying the means of Scholler’s bold study. 
More important, perhaps, was the tacit 
implication of high seriousness which attends 
the art of improvisation in general, and “Blue 
Seven” in particular. 



alley, purposely trying to do what came 
naturally. According to Max Roach, all Rollins 

Thelonius Monk: “Why don’t we use the 
melody? Why do we throw it away after the 
first chorus and use only the chords?” I 
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JAZZ & SWING 

THE. RECORD CENTRE, 
45/46 LOVEDAY STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM B4 6NR 
Tel: 021 359 7399 

TUES THROUGH TO SAT 9.30am - 5.30pm 


EXTENSIVE STOCKS 
IMPORTS • BARGAINS • SECONDHANDS 


MAIL-ORDER A SPECIALITY 


D0GELX6 

JAZZ & FOLK RECORD SHOP 

21 Tower Street. London WC2H 9NS 
Just behind St. Mortin's Theetre 'The Mousetrnp' 

Jazz Videos, Cassettes, Imported 
records - World Wide - Always in 
Stock, Pius Local Issues, Books, Special 
Offers ft Secondhand LP's. iBought ft Sold). 
Mail Order a Speciality (Including Credit 
Cards - Just 'Phone With Number & 
Address) . Telephone No. 01-240 1354 
Open 10am-7pm (Mon-Sat) . 



WALLACE LEAF 



AUGUST STOCK CLEARANCE SALE 
SAE FOR LISTS 

23 THRIFT WOOD, 
LONDON SE26 4SH 
01-291 0852 
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“Blue Seven" is, in any event, one of the 
great recorded improvisations of jazz, and 
Schuller’s study only served to underline its 
importance. A major new voice had arrived in 
jazz, and done so swimming against the 
prevailing current in a world of tenor sax 
players who favoured the graceful ellipses of 
Lester Young. Rollins’ solos were blunt; he 
frequently varied his attack from staccato to 
legato, and using an unfailing rhythmic sense 
often startled by starting phrases in odd 
places and suddenly doubling time. His solos 
were propositions - a series of cerebral 
alternatives that could be spun endlessly - 
rather than the pronouncements of Armstrong 
or Parker that arrived etched in stone. 

Of the six tracks on Saxophone Colossus, 
four are Rollins originals. They have a stark 
simplicity, rather like those of Thelonius Monk, 
with odd placements of accents and the 
unexpected twist and turn. “Strode Rode” 
conceals an unusual feature of construction, a 
wry, tag-like figure that is much like an 
extension of his improvisation. Playing with 


satisfying feeling of tension and release - a 
fascinating side attraction to the main event. 

“St. Thomas" is the simplest of vehicles, 
and reveals a playfulness in Rollin's nature 
that occasionally surfaced during his career. 
Despite the tune’s predictability, his 
commitment to the idiom keeps the 
performance afloat with a vitality that 
continues to sound fresh and spontaneous. 
“You Don’t Know What Love Is” has an 

mischievous display of tenor sax mastery as 
he divebombs the bell notes to sound Bb 
(concert Ab) with nonchalant ease. “Blue 
Seven” is another deceptive theme, and here 
Rollins gradually sucks it into the main 

with such a clarity of purpose you can almost 
hear him thinking. “Moritat" continues the 
concise sophism applied to “Blue Seven”, and 
here he occasionally uses silence to frame 

various forms to pace his line. 

Four days after these tracks were recorded, 



launching pad for a surging Rollins solo, in 
space for a chorus as piano and drums drop 


GREAT RECORDINGS 


unyielding, at last swings more expansively in 
Rollins’ slipstream. His calculated drumming, 
icily metronomic throughout, creates an 
underlying tension that is the ideal foil for 
Rollins, who plays both against and apart from 
the basic pulse with amazing skill. Both “St. 
Thomas” and “You Don’t Know What Love Is” 
have examples of this elastic conception of 
time, which gives a slightly lumpier tread to his 
improvisations. Within the compelling logic of 
Rollins’ melodic inventions, this rhythmic 
displacement creates a separate and 


who cor - buted enormously to Rollins’ 
rehabilite:.on, with both his personal 
philosophy and musical outlook. Their 
association was the quintessential trumpet/ 
tenor combination in jazz, a meeting of the two 

and Brown’s death has often been suggested 
as the reason for the laid-back, almost 
lacklustre solo on the final track of Saxophone 
Colossus- “Kids Know”. Taken from a 


session just three months after Brown's death, 

It wasn’t, as Tour de Force (recorded eight 
weeks later) showed. 


References. 

Martin Williams - The Jazz Tradition (Oxford) 
Collier) 

James Lincoln Collier - The Making of Jazz 
(Granada) Stuart Nicholson. ■ 
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™ E C H A S E ,son 


Ivan The Terrible 
revisited? Or is 
Mr Tommy Chase 
(sir) the bee’s 
knees of British 
jazz drumming? 



I F YOU had to pick one word to 
describe hard bop drummer 
Tommy Chase, what would it be? 

Yes, OK, fine, I get the picture, don't burst a 

lines of "dynamic" or “vital" but then again I 
happen to think Tommy Chase is just about 
the bee's knees when it comes to making jazz 
music today. Not that I don't understand the 
feelings from the other side of the house - 
who could begin to fail to understand such 


understand is that the dissenting voices 
simply do not have that capacity themselves 



The Wag or Sol Y Sombra or The Basin is that 
they're prepared to accept the music for what 

this or that-if they want to 
dance, they’ll dance or stand and watch and 
cheer. There is absolutely no pretentiousness 

Tommy's feeling for youth and all that it 
stands for is paramount in his playing and 
music. It has all the nuances of a callow young 
person who is vigorous, cocksure and 
frighteningly attractive for all the wrong 

jazz had slung on a leather jacket and 
become James Dean and it excites the hell 
out of anyone who still has a feel for the rebel, 


=E 
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THE WIRE’S WHERE GUIDE 



STEVE LEWIS 
chocks out 
Sheffield’s 
record emporia, 


FIRST OFF, the Jekyll and Hyde of jazz 
stockists, VIRGIN (35 High St) and HMV (121 
Pinstone St). The latter is, as ever, tokenism 
at its worst. A facile selection of wholly 

prices: even budget labels seemed to be 
full-price. I’m beginning to get the impression, 
on my travels, that HMV have decided to 

‘classics’ as second string to pop/rock and 
slowly dropping jazz altogether. At any rate it's 
becoming tedious to slag them off issue after 
issue so henceforth an HMV store will only be 
mentioned if it proves an exception to this rule. 

VIRGIN is, exceptionally, just as bad. Only a 
third of the stock to be found in their 
Manchester store, itself only half the size of 
the Oxford St, London store. There may be 

of Ian Dury right after Coltrane, but not for the 
budget Duke Ellington album priced one-third 
more than I recently paid in my local Woolies! 

Fortunately for SRS (the Socialist Republic 
of Sheffield) there are other shops prepared to 
take a real interest in jazz. RARE AND 
RACEY (Devonshire St) is the most convivial 
of them. It’s a secondhand bookshop as well 
as a recordshop so it has the best of both 
worlds: the carpeted hush of dusty bindings 
and the muted soul of Art Pepper, which was 
playing when I turned up. There was a small 
but esoteric selection of jazz, new and 
secondhand. A high proportion of new British 


work too, several from Company’ for 
instance, plus a similarly tasteful blues 

Probably the best place in town though is 
RECORD COLLECTOR (233 Fulwood Rd). 
Actually a little way out of the city centre but 
worth the ride, if only to sample Sheffield's 
renowned bus service. You’ll find a good 
cross section of budget, deleted and new 
records, strong on Ornette and after but not 
neglectful of Louis, Bechet and so on. 

Excellent on blues, ethnic (a few of the worthy 
UNESCO recordings) and African music too. 

BRADLEY'S (Fargate) is worth a look as 
you pass, simply because you can never be 
quite sure what you’ll find. I certainly can’t 
fathom their stocking policy, if they have one. 
Don't be altogether put off by the 'jazz funk’ 
section upstairs. There is a reasonable, 
though quirky, selection downstairs. A host of 
budgets rub shoulders with the occasional 
Pablo, a few re-issues and even Slim 
Gaillard's Anytime, Anywhere, Anyplace... 
which none of the others had. 

Oh yes, there’s BLUES AND SOUL (5 
Nursery St) too. I'm reliably informed that, 
though this is chiefly a specialist disco 12" and 
reggae shop, there is a smattering of jazz and 
blues and the surroundings are ideologically 
sound. I can’t tell you myself: after half an hour 
circuiting the city centre’s one-ways and dead¬ 
ends I still couldn’t find the place! I wish you 
better luck. ■ 















































SELECTION OF NEW RE 



'FOR OUR FRIENDS ON A BALTIC TRIP CATALOGUE Live in East CON FUOCO 

GANELIN TRIO HANS KUMPF with GANELIN, Germany LIVE IN MOSCOW AN 

TARASOV SAARSALU, GANELIN, TARASOV, BERLIN THE GANELI 

RANNAPGALENIEKS_CHEKASIN _ 



LR 115 LR 119 LR 112 

EXERCISES NOSTALGIA NEW WINE 

VLADIMIR CHEKASIN with THE VLADIMIR CHEKASIN THE GANELIN TRIO 

SERGEY KURYOKHIN and QUARTET 

BORIS GREBENSHCHIKOV 


INCLUDED IN THIS FIRST LEO RELEASE 



LR 114 LR 121 LR107 

HOMO LIBER-SIBERIAN 4 INVOCATIONS THE WAYS OF FREEDOM 

/LADIMIR TOLKACHEV YURI ANATOLY VAPIROV SERGEY KURYOKHIN 

YUKECHEV/SERGEY 
BELICHENKO/SERGEY 
PANASENKO 




DNALLY FORTHE FIRSTTIME 


























ES FROM COUNTERPOINT 



The Fa/Freshmen 


stankenton 
&, his orchestra 


7.5 on the richter scale. 


JAS201 

7.5 ON THE RICHTER SCALE 
STAN KENTON & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


JAS202 

LIVE AT REDLANDS 
UNIVERSITY 
STAN KENTON & HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


LIVE AT BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
THE FOUR FRESHMAN With 
Stan Kenton and his 
orchestra 


Bntljbap m Shrati 


JASM 2027 

TED HEATH RECALLS THE 
FABULOUS DORSEYS 


BIRTHDAY IN BRITAIN 
STAN KENTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


HUK204 HUK200 HUK203 HUK176 

ICOLLECTED VOL3 THE UNCOLLECTED THE UNCOLLECTED VOL 5 THE UNCOLLECTED VOL 5 

5ARBERANDHIS DORIS DAY JIMMY DORSEY- ARTIE SHAW AND HIS 

ORCHESTRA 'DORSEYLAND BAND' ORCHESTRA 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER TO ORDER LEO, JASMINE AND HINDSIGHT PRODUCT FROM 


GE> 
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JOHN SURMAN 
Withholding Pattern 
(ECM1295) 

Recorded: December 1984, Oslo. 
Doxology, Changes of Season, All 
Cat’s Whiskers and Bee’s Knees, 
Holding Pattern 1; Skating on 
Thin Ice, The Snooper, Wildcat 
Blues, Holding Pattern 2. 

John Surman (bs, ss, bs-clt, rec, 
p, synth). 

IT ALWAYS seemed likely that John Surman 
would turn increasingly to solo recordings of 
this sort. Few jazz writers and performers 
have been so concerned with the overall 
■orchestral’ texture of the work and, 
consequently and ironically, so ill at ease in 
ensemble settings. As a guest soloist, with 
John Warren or Chris McGregor or whoever, 
Surman always sounded in a world of his own. 

Surman's discovery of the synthesiser was 
the turning point and it has coloured all his 
work of the last decade or so. The opening 
track here unfolds in multi-tracked layers over 
a xylophone-like pattern on the synth. 
Surman's return to the baritone, which 
provides the organ effects in the hymnic 
"Doxology", has been particularly welcome; it 
was always his most inventive and agile horn. 
Where his soprano is shrill and acerbic, the 
baritone offers a fuller spectrum and, 
arguably, a timbre more in keeping with the 
emotional colouration of Surman's writing. 

Such is the reticence and unemphatic 
expression of both writing and playing here 
that it's tempting to read too much into the 
play of on-holding/withholding pattern. 
Certainly, this is not an album bent on taking 
new ground. Attempts to vary the pace and 
mood don't quite come; Surman has always 
been more convincing at the elegiac and 
meditative end of the emotional scale. 

Withholding Pattern drifts near to a 
melancholy that even "Cat's Whiskers/Bee's 
Knees' doesn't dispel. It may be that the , 
constraints of multi-tracking have some 
impact on the pace of performance and rate of 
ideas but there is an edge of pessimism to the 
whole set that is hard not to place alongside 
Surman's long exile and the somewhat lonely 
creative road he has taken. 

Brian Morton 



At Last! 


Recorded: The Lighthouse, 
Hermosa Beach, California - 
September 13,1953. 

Infinity Promenade (a); Round 
Midnight (b); Night in Tunisia (a); 
Drum Conversation (c);At Last 
Id). 

(a) Miles Davis, Rolf Ericson (tp), 
Bud Shank (as, bars), Bob Cooper 
(ts), Lorraine Geller (p), Howard 
Rumsey (b), Max Roach (d). 

(b) Davis and rhythm only. 

(c) Roach only. 

(d) as (b) except Chet Baker (tp), 
Russ Freeman (p) replace Davis 
and Geller. 

THIS RELATIVE highspot from a low period in 
Miles' career is most welcome, if not quite the 
revelation promised by the packaging. Not 
present on the (c) and (d) tracks, Miles is 
heard in barely thirty minutes of a casual 
guest spot with Rumsey's Lighthouse group 
bolstered, fortunately, by the presence of 
Rouch (who worked there for the next six 
months). At the time of this session, the 
trumpeter had no regular group of his own, 
had not yet decided to kick his drug habit, and 
was a has-been in the popularity stakes. The 
very idea of the Prince of Darkness sitting in 
on a tune by Shorty Rogers (“Infinity”) 
pinpoints their respective reputations, and in 
1953 Rogers was winning by several lengths. 

What Miles produces here is similar in style 
to his studio dates of the early Fifties, 
although a little more extrovert, and 
represents a very interesting transitional 
phase of his development. For a start, it gives 

convincing bebop technique - this goal may 
have eluded him in the late Forties, but by this 
stage he had it all together and there are 
passages here that, especially rhythmically, 
are worthy of Dizzy. More and more, however, 
Miles was steering away from bebop, isolating 
and emphasising some of its harmonic quirks 
and turning them into a new melodic 
approach, which doesn't have a name except 
that of its creator. And, helping to highlight this 
'Miles style', his tone (though not yet the 
things of beauty it was to become) was 
already extremely flexible and expressive. 

The two choruses of "Round Midnight” 
especially, while closely related to the 1953 
Prestige version (Collectors 'items, OJC 071), 
show all these aspects at their most gripping - 
a pity that the internal tension of the 
performance evaporates when Geller loses 
her place in the second-chorus release. It's 
good to remember that even in this period Miles 
exerted considerable influence, and there are 
plenty of reminders in the work of Ericson, and 
even more so in the pleasant but makeweight 
track by Chet Baker (the cover pit* ire of an 
awestruck Baker looking at Miles would 
make a marvellous caption competition!) 

worth comparing with other contemporary 
versions, this is a brilliant three-part essay by 
Roach which leaves the audience wanting 
more. But its inclusion underlines the 

Miles tracks and. having recently witnessed 
Max guiding unfamiliar musicians through 
their paces (at a BBC-TV rehearsal), I'm 
happy to recommend an example of his doing 
the same thing on record. 

Brian Priestley 


NEW AIR 

Live At Montreal International 
Jazz Festival 
(Black Saint BSR 0084) 
Recorded: July 1983, Montreal 
International Jazz Festival. 

Sir Simpleton; Difda Dance; Roll 
On; Tragedy On A Thursday 
Afternoon; No. 1. 

Henry Threadgill (as, fl, bs); Fred 
Hopkins (b); Pheeroan akLaff 
(perc). 



LIVE RECORDINGS, like concerts 
themselves, can be dogged by pitfalls. 
Compositions can sprawl as increased 
elbowroom is given to musicians who fail to 
effectively use the space on that particular 
night. Or, especially during a protracted tour, 
a group can cohere with an easy efficiency in 
a pristine performance during which little 
music-making is in evidence. And then even 
strong performances do not always transfer 
acceptably to vinyl. For their latest Black Saint 
release, New Air confronted all these 
variables, choosing to record live in Montreal. 

With Steve McCall replaced by Pheeroan 
akLaff, Air became New Air, but 


unsurprisingly the musical concerns of the 
group changed little. Thus, like its 



untrammelled outbursts in order to whip up 
excitement. It chose instead to pivot on inner 
tensions and invention to increase the flow of 
adrenalin. On the evidence of this record that 
continues to be the case. 

It is a credit to Threadgill (responsible for all 
the compositions on this album) that his 
writing nurtures these qualities in 
performance while simultaneously allowing 
the musicians the individual space they 
require to breathe fresh life into the standard 
trio format. Listen, for example, to the 
sustained level of interaction which 
epitomises this set, but which is particularly 
apparent during the haunting "Tragedy On A 
Thursday Afternoon", or the surging corporate 
control which can also pay such dividends, as 
in “Difda Dance” or the roller-coasting "No.1". 

Live At The Montreal International Jazz 
Festival is witness to the fact that not only 
were the musicians individually on fine form, 
but that they corporately avoided the pitfalls 
we spoke of earlier with reference to concerts 


(Contemporary COP 001) 
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and the recordings they generate. In short, a 
vibrant music was being made during New 
Air's set... and it has transferred to vinyl. 

Kenneth Ansell 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 
Jazz Club 2 
(Club JABB7) 

PHONOGRAM'S SECOND attempt to 
fashion a jazz offering that might make the 
rock fraternity flip to a flattened fifth or maybe 
swerve towards swing. 

Hendricks' hip-happy "Yeh! YehT iseasy to 
take for anyone raised on a haul of Fame, 
Dinah Washington's “TV Is The Thing" is 
R&B of the sort you couldn't take home to 
mother, while Ella's “Mack The Knife” and 
Sassy's “Shulie A Bop" both wipe their feet on 
the welcome scat, making them both instantly 
accessible to those seeking vocal adventure 
playgrounds. Instrumental^ too, 

Phonogram's Leon Campadelli and DJ Paul 
Murphy, the duo responsible for compiling this 
release, have hardly put a toot wrong. 

Both Roland Kirk's “A Sack Full Of Soul" 
and Cannonball Adderley's “Tribute To 
Brownie”, teach and preach in a manner that 
will make sense to accredited soul boys, and 
Tubby Hayes' “A Pint Of Bitter", which 
features the puckish hom of Clark Terry, 
bools neatly in a way those recently turned 
onto the sound of Blue Note will understand. 
Add the virtues of Clifford Brown's dazzling 
" Jordu", a jazz classic that remains ever- 
ageless, and the reasons to try add 
impressively. Only the Gillespie Big Band's 
now sadly dated" Bout To Wail" fractionally 
mars what is otherwise a praiseworthy 



HOWARD RILEY & KEITH 

TIPPETT 

In Focus 

(Affinity AFF 137) 

Recorded: The Tramshed, 
Woolwich, London - 13 June 
1984. 

Howard Riley, Keith Tippett (p). 

TWO PIANOS, no score: room there, in some 
hands, for a lot of self-indulgence, and little 
clarity or shape. Tippett and Riley have been 


enough to avoid the obvious honeytraps. 
Apart, they're distinguishable -together, 
caught up in reaction, anticipation, imitation, 
there's passages where they're impossible to 
tell apart. On the whole Riley occupies the 
forground of interplay, with his preference for 
theme-work; and Tippett turns his textural 
explorations in a backdrop - that often 
upstages what it backs. A single piece 
sprawls over both sides; and in a purist sense 
it's probably too long, with the overburdened 
listening mind cutting it into sections that the 
performers didn't intend, but it certainly never 

Side one opens with Riley swirling a lush 
and wistful English pastorale round his oppo's 
monolithic arpeggios (Tippett's sprays and 
trellises are more to do with rock-drill sound- 
sculpting than melody, whereas Riley rarely 
lets a shape fly past without caressing it into 
life: an essential in their working together is 
this tension between sound's repose and 
melody's motion). An odd little (vocalised) 
growl opens a transitional section, tentative, 
more determinedly percussive. And then a 
figure that sounds pre-planned - though it 
could just be pure felicity of informed invention 
- two mesmerising hammered chromatic 
scales in opposite directions, and a working 
though of its implications, very densely 
rhythmic, rather than percussive. 

Side one's just the foreplay for side two 
though (and best take advantage of the 
unnatural break for coffee, biscuit, and a deep 
breath): the listening's demanding from here 
on in, intelligence and its application 
incandescing into a pure energy, more 
intensity here than easy shape. Tippett works 
as freely inside the piano as out, spur-of-the- 
moment preparations, deadened (but still 
wriggling) harpsichord, ringing klt-drum 
effects. There's more vocalising - wails from 
the spirit world - until the whole calms, and a 
repeat of the chromatic figure closes it. 

In twenty years, free improvisation has 
come a long distance. What's strikingly 
apparent in works like this is the degree to 
which care, restraint and graft have begun to 
produce works as fired and useful as many of 
those naive free-for-alls of the carefree sixties 
long long ago. 


STANLEY JORDAN 

Magic Touch 

(Blue Note BST85101) 

Recorded: New York, 1985. 
Eleanor Rigby, Freddie 
Freeloader, Round Midnight, All 
The Children; The Lady In My Life, 
Angel, Fundance, Return 
Expedition, A Child Is Born. 
Stanley Jordan (g), Charnett 
Moffett, Wayne Brathwaite (b), 
Onaje Allan Gumbs (kybds), Peter 
Erskine, Omar Hakim (d), Sammy 
Figueroa, Bugsy Moore, Al 
DiMeola (perc). 

SOLEMN PRONOUNCEMENTS on the 
sleeve deny any musical legerdemain - only 

fingers of both hands to 'hammer' the guitar 
strings against the frets, Stanley Jordan has 
created a unique style of electric guitar 
playing. Each hand becomes a separate voice 


and creates the sensation of two guitars in 
dialogue, weaving complex counterpoint and 
independent lines. 'Hammering On' is Stanley 
Jordan's innovation, and in the highly 
competitive guitar world will soon be absorbed 
- at least in part - into the bag-of-tricks of 
every aspiring guitarist and bassist. For them 

To underline it, the likes of Quincy Jones, 
George Benson and Michael Brecker have 
been whistled up to testify that Stanley is 
indeed the best thing to happen to the guitar 
since the Batch was pushed through the 
bacon slicer. But for those waiting for "The 
Best in Jazz Since 1939", as claimed on the 
reactivated Blue Note logo- that'll depend on 
how ecumenical your definition of jazz is. Of 
the nine tracks, a wildly eclectic grab-bag of 
jazz standards, pop standards and originals, 



'bs- but "Eleanor 


six are acappella. This de rlguer rec 
approach is clearly intended to give 
frontal of Stanley's t 
one guitarist, no ove 

Rigby" would've been sumciem. nouna 
Midnight" and "A Child is Born” are 
dispatched with clinical efficiency. 

On the three remaining tracks, Stanley is 
joined by a few helpmates; he visits Joe 
Sample-Wilton Felder territory for a Crusaders 
romp on “Lady in My Life", where the 
production values are high, but Miles' 

“Freddie Freeloader” simply gets the house 
da J '-Hair—*-On “Return 


Expedition", a mildly exotic vamp, he almost 
gets going. 

What could have been a definitive Stanley 
Jordan album is really a Stanley Jordan demo. 
It would be interesting to see what he could 
achieve with a committed jazz group. 

Stuart Nicholson 


ROLFERICSON 
Stockholm Sweetening 
(Dragon DRLP78) 

Recorded: Glen Studiom 
Stocksund, Sweden - August 21- 
221984. 

Stockholm Sweetening; Thou 
Swell-2; Without a Song-2; Bird 
Song-2; Evelyn-1; Little Man, 
You’ve Had a Busy Day-1; Mel’s 
Bells; In a Sentimental Mood 
Ericson (tpt, fig h-1); Nils 
Sandstrom (ten, arr-2); Goran 
Lindberg (p); Sture Nordin (bs); 
Mel Lewis (d). 
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brought about this state of affairs is difficult to 
pin down (much of the material is repeated in 
a re-recorded form), but would appear to be 


ve lost the distinctive, intimate quality they 
nd The History Of Weaponry') 

__ p rom i nen tiy on 

finitely worth watching, but 
for the moment try to obtain a copy of their 
cassette if you can. Failing that, the album is a 


reasonably well balanced, bi 
volume and short of depth Blakey’s r 
introductions, avuncular as ever, boc 


ART BLAKEY AND THE JAZZ 
MESSENGERS: 

A Day With Art Blakey 1961 
Vols.l&ll 

(ENWIND 707/708) 

Recorded: Tokyo 1961. 

Lee Morgan (tpt); Wayne Shorter 
(ts); Bobby Timmons (p); Jymie 
Merritt (b); Art Blakey (d). 

THIS WAS one of the more interesting 
editions of the Jazz Messengers. The teaming 
of pre-disappearance Lee Morgan and a 
precipitously maturing Wayne Shorter with the 
funkiest of all the Messenger rhythm sections 
might lead one to expect a slight mutability of 
identity. Indeed, compared to the roaring 
brassiness of the Hubbard/Fuller/Shorter/ 
Walton version that followed, or the spikey 
McLean/Hardman hard-bop front-line of the 
mid-fifties, this was one of the more faceless 
Jazz Messengers. That is not to say, of 
course, that this edition was not good, but 
simply that it wasn’t dominated by the 
extraordinary sense of group-ness that 

Naturally, being the Jazz Messengers, this 
looseness of feature was turned entirely to 
ivantage; and these albums are as 


It opens hushedly, Shorter making sighing 
motions before easing into his hieroglyphic 
world of signs and suggestions. Morgan 
follows conversationally (how does he make a 
bit of chat sound so climactic?), Timmons 
picks up the momentum, and the band lock 
into gear for the restatement of the theme. 

“Round Midnight” is Morgan's performance 
all the way. Harmon muted to further enhance 
the connection with Miles, Morgan relishes the 
hubristic possibilities and gushes with 
invention and wit. Shorter whispers ghoulishly, 
while Timmons sounds unimaginative and 
short of flair. Nevertheless, you can almost 
hear Blakey’s pride in his favourite trumpeter. 
The album closes with yet another percussive 
'iia', most of which is conducted in r 


probably drive you bonkers - you do need the 
visual component to really get off on this sort 
of thing. 

A Day With Art Blakey makes a“- 


. 3. Dominated by the confidence of the 
three-horn frontline, the later session 
symbolises a great section of the spinal 
history of a grand institution; yet for subtlety 
and diversity of colouring these two vertebrae 
make an intriguing anatomical study. 

TOMMY CHASE QUA RTET 


DRIVE 



are hard-hitting, forward thrust intense, the 
mood turbulent. It's only on side two, through 
a well-grooved ‘'Moanin'" and particularly, 
“It's Only A Paper Moon", that spaces start to 
open up. Shorter begins to bleed more 
profusely (sounding very like Coltrane in 


TOMMY CHASE QUARTET 
Drive 

(Paladin Pal 5) 

Recorded: London, 13-15 March 
1985. 

Drive, Close Your Eyes, Love For 
Sale, Sunset Eyes, Bogata 
George; Honest Jon, Whisper 
Not, Straight Edge, Tin Tin Deo, 
Ray’s Idea. 

Alan Barnes (ss, as ts); Mark 
Fitzgibbon (p); Alec Dankworth 
(b); Tommy Chase (d). 

nyChase 


time. Barnes sweats during fast tempos, a 
player whose Adderley licks have yet to fuse 
together, and he's ruined by Chase's 
demands: the endless gallop leaves 


Richard Cook 


TONY COE 
Le Chat Se Returne 
(Nato 257) 

Recorded: Chantenay-V 
France, 1-2 September 1984. 
Gounod: Funeral March Of A 
Marionette, Paul, Petite Suite en 
Avion I, Three For Three, Petite 
Suite En Avion II, Les Yeux 
Prasins I & II, An-ogg Mhadainn. 
Tony Coe (clt, ts); Paul 
Rutherford (tbn), Alan Hacker 
(clt), Tony Hymas, Steve 
Beresford (p), Dave Green (b) 
(collective personnel). 

MOST READERS will remember that passage 
in Asa Briggs's History of Broadcasting in the 
UK Vol.3 - The War of the Words (Oxford 
University Press, 1970) in which he writes 

used in wartime propaganda. Thus the 
“Elephants” movement of Saint-Saens's 
Carnival of the Animals was linked with 
appeals to European workers to go slow in 
production. And Gounod's "Funeral March of 
a Marionette" was employed to evoke the 
slow progress of Hitler's armies in Russia, 
conveying the impression, as Briggs said, of 
“a horde of puppets tramping mechanically 
and weanly to their doom." With Hacker and 
Coe, however, the effect is quite different and 
the piece sounds as if it had been amusingly 
taken over by a pair of tipsy clarinettists. This 
and the other performances were recorded, 
some in public, some privately, at last year's 
Chantenay-Villedieu Festival, Hacker being 


quickly too, the moods are as 
textures. "Petite Suite en Avic 
good duo by Coe an 




', and contrary to the slavering 
'es the freshness of the record is 
lie by the end of side tw< 


up, with very different sty 
trombone, piano and bas 
II” is likewise a striking example of three 
players responding one to another. Everyone 
takes part in “An-og Mhadainn" yet the main 

solo, which is superior to any of Coe's. The 
latter 's tend to run off the ends of his fingers 
rather too facilely, whereas there is much 
thought in Hacker's, and a better shape. 


NELLIE LUTCHER 
Real Gone Gal 
(Stateside EG 26 04791) 
Recorded: Los Angeles -1947- 
1952.. 
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CROSSWORD ANSWERS 

ACROSS: 1 Ornette Coleman; 7 Illinois 
(Jacquet); 9 (Red) Rodney; 10 (Don) Redman; 
11 Ron (Matthewson); 13 (Harry) Edison; 15 
Dial; 16 (Tony) Coe; 17 Paul (Horn); 18 
(Buddy) Rich; 19 and 21 down New Orleans; 
20 (Nat) Cole; 22 (Jimmy) Yancey; 25 
(Connie) Kay; 27 Cab (Calloway); 29 (Giuf 
free (xercise); 30 (Randy) Weston; 31 
(Rashied) Ali; 32 (Hans) Koller; 33 (Frank) 

DOWN: 1 and 2 Oliver Nelson; 3 Tenor (Sax); 
4 Eric Dolphy; 5 (Don) Lamond; 6 (Herbie) 
Mann; 8 (Jimmy) Lyons; 9 (Boyd) Raeburn; 12 
OJC; 14 Sonny Clark; 15 and 28 Derek Bailey; 
23 Airto (Moreira); 24 Creole (Love Call)'; 26 




Compiled by Fred Dellar 
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THE SHAPE OF SEPTEMBERTO COME 


ORNETTE COLEMAN 

— an exclusive interview 
with the grandfather of 

harmolody. 

STEVE LACY 
- Richard Cook talks 
about hamburgers with 
the dean of soprano. 

CHARLIE HADEN 

— Graham Lock looks into 

the face of the bass. 

PLUS: BASIE, 
ELLINGTON AND MORE 

WIRE YOURSELF 
IN SEPTEMBER 
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BLP30135 
BLP30136 
BLP 30137 
BLP30138 

BLP 30139 
BLP 30141 


DONBYAS 'ANTHROPOLOGY 
BILL COLEMAN-BEN WEBSTER 
SWINGIN’IN LONDON 
BARNEY KESSEL-STEPHANE GRAPPELLI 
UMEHOUSEBLUES 

SAMMY PRICE 'BARRELHOUSES BLUES 
TEDDY WILSON •MOONGLOW 
JOHNNY GRIFFIN 
YOU LEAVE ME BREATHLESS 
OSCAR PETTIFORD 'BLUEBROTHERS 
CLIFF JACKSON 'CAROLINA SHOUT 
BEN WEBSTER 'DUKES IN BED 
PAUL GONSALVES-RAY NANCE 
JUST A SOWS, A ROCKIN' 

DOLLAR BRAND 'THIS IS DOLLAR BRAND 
THELONIUS MONK 'THEMAN!LOVE 
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Command Performance by Bang ScOlufsen. 

Accurate sound reproduction from radio, cassettes and 
records. Yours to command at the touch of a remote-control 
button. Music in just one room or all over the house. 

Enjoyable, controllable, from wherever you care to listen. 

Its advanced electronic engineering tamed to serve man and 
his music. Technology with the human touch. 
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